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A LETTER 
To M. Jean-Baptiste Say, 


On the comparative erpense of Free and 
Slave Labour. BY ADAM HODGSON. 


(Concluded from page 128.) 


Norway is blessed with a particular 
code, called the ‘Norway law.’ By this 
law—the palladium of Norway, the 
peasants are free; a few only excepted 
on certain noble estates near Frede- 
rickstandt. The benefits of the Nor- 
way code are so visible, as to the gene- 
ral effect on the happiness, and on the 
appearance of the peasants, that a tra- 
veller must be blind who does not in- 
stantly perceive the difference between 
the free peasants of Norway, and the 
enslaved vassals of Denmark, though 
both living under the same govern- 
ment.” 

If, inthe West Indies and America, 
you are often surprised aud grieved by 
the strange assertion, that the condi- 
tion of the slaves is as good as that of 
the labourers in Enland, as if mere ani- 
mal sustenance were all that is necessa- 
ry for the happiness of a rational. and 
immortal beings, the same proof is oft- 
en afforded in Russia, of the degree in 
which familiarity with slavery may de- 
grade man in the estimation of his fel- 
low man, and render a feudal lord in- 
sensible to ali that constitutes the es- 
sence of freedom. “There is, said one 


of the Russian princes to Dr. Clarke, 
addressing himself to him with an air, 


observes Coxe, “are not inclined to ese ° 
tablish or give efficacy to any regula- 
tions in favour of the peasants, whom 
they consider as not entitled to the 
common rights of humanity!” “I was 
much surprised to find,” says the same 
author, “upon enquiry, that no noble 
in Russia had franchised his vassals; 
but I may venture to-predict that the 
time is not far distant, although an al- 
most general prejudice seems to pre- 
vail, with respect to the incapacity of 
the peasants for receiving their liberty. 
And this, perhaps, may be true in the 
literal sense,as many of them, unless 
properly instructed, would mee be 
able to derive a solid advantage from 
their freedom, which might be consid- 
ered by some as an exemption from la- 
‘bour, and a9 permission for licentious- 
ness. 4 century ago, perhaps no one 
in Russsa would have ventured to de- 
bate the question, whether peasants 
ought to be free.” 

And yet emancipation has proceeds 
edrapidly in Europe, with what brili- 
ant success, let Ganilh himself inform 
us: “The enfranchisment of the Euro- 
pean population, has been followed by 
tillage and cultivation, by the conver- 
sion of cabins into cottages, hamlets 
into villages, villages into towns, and 
towns into cities, by the establishment 
of industry and commerce, of public or- 
der, and of social power. The peo- 

le who have first distinguished theme 
selves on the political theatre, are pre- 
cisely those who have first substituted 








of triumph, “more of the reality of sla- the labor of the free man for that of the 


very in England thanin Russia,” 


slave; and other nations have only 


And if, in the West Indies, there is been able to rise to the same prosperity 








a general prejudice against emancipa- by imitating their example. In fine, 
tion, and the idea of imparting to the era of the economical and _politi- 
slaves the privileges of freedom is re- cal regeneration of modern Europe, is 
garded as theoretical and visionary; coincident with the abolition of real 
similar errors and prejudices have and personal slavery.” f 

prevailed, and still perhaps pre-/ And why may not the same glorious 
vail in many parts of Europe. consequences follow the abolition of 
“The generality of the Polish nobles,” slavery in the West? Is it in Europe 
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only that the mind can awaken from 
the torpor of slavery to life and intelli- 
gence? What shall we say then to 
the abolition of slavery, under British 
auspices, in Ceylon, in Java, in Suma- 
tra. and in St. Helena? Or is it the 
African alone who imbibes a poison 
from the bitter cup which no antidote 
can cure, but which flows in the veins, 
and attaints the blood of his latest pos- 
terity? To you, Sir, it would be mest 
unjust to impute such an opinion; but 
if it should be entertained by any of 
your countrymen, | would refer them 
to an experiment lately made in Co- 
lombia, where a great hedy of slaves 
have been emancipated, who are said 
“to have conducted themselves with a 
degree of industry, sobriety, and or- 
der, highly creditable to them.” I 
would refer them to the instance of the 
American slaves who joined the Brit. 
ish standard in the last war, and who 
are now settled in Trinidad; where, 
under the protection of Sir Ralph 
Woodford, the Governor, “they are 
earning their subsistence,” Mr Wilber- 
force informs us, “with so much indus- 
try and good conduct, as to have put to 
silence all the calumnies: which were 
first urged against the measure.” I 
wou!d refer them to the testimony ofa 
traveller, whose authority they will not 
dispute, the enterprising and philoso- 
phical Humboldt: “In all these excur- 
sions,” he observes, “we were agreea- 
bly surprised, not only at the progress 
of agriculture, but the increase of a 
free, laborious population, accustomed 
to toil, and too poor to rely on the as- 
sistance of slaves. White and black 
farmers had every where separate es- 
tablishments.”” “If love to dwell on 
those details of Colonial industry, be- 
cause they preve to the inhabitants of 
Europe, what to the enlightened inhab- 
itants of the Colonies has long ceased 
to be doubtful, that the continent of 
Spanish America, can produce Sugar 
and Indigo by fiee hands, and that the 
unhappy slaves are capable of becom- 


'to a dark page in your Colonial history, 
where the refutation of their opinion is 
written in characters of fire. 

Why, then, | would ask again, may 
not the same glorious consequences 
which followed the abolition of slavery 
in Europe, follow its abolition in the 
West? «The abolition of the slave- 
trade.” says Brougham, “assisted by 
subordinate arrangements, similar to 
those adopted in the ancient states, in 
the feudal icingdoms, and in the Amer- 
ican Colonies, will most undoubsedly 
alter the whole face of things in the 
new world. The negroes, placed in 
almost the same circumstances with 
the bondmen of ancient Europe and 
the slaves of the classic times, will be- 
gin the same career of improvement. 
The society of the West-Indies will no 
longer be that anomalous, defective, 
and disgusting monster of political ex- 
istence, which we have so often been 
forced to contemplate in the course of 
this inquiry. ‘The foundation of rapid 
improvement will be securely laid, 
both for the whites, the negroes, and the 
mixed race. A strong and compact 
political structure wiil arise, under the 
influence of a mi!ld, civilized, and en- 
lightened system. ‘The vast continent 
of Africa will keep pace with the quick 
improvement of the world which she 
has peopled: and in those regions 
where, as yet, only the war whoop, the 
lash, and the cries of misery, have di- 
vided with the beasts the silence of tie 
desert, our children, and the children 
of our slaves, may enjoy the delightful 
prospect of that benign and splendid 
reign, which is exercised by the arts, 
the sciences, and the virtues, of mod- 
ern Kurepe.” 

Such, Sir, is the animating picture of 
the future furtunes of the negro race. 
itis drawn, not by a Philanthropist 
in the shades of retirement, but by a 
Politician, who had meditated deeply 
on Colonial Policy, who brought to the 
consideration ofthis difficult topic, a 
mind second to few in capacity and vi- 





ing peasants, farmers, and landhold-|gour, and enriched with the most valu- 


ers.” I would refer them to the inter- 


esting and flourishing colony of Sierra 
Leone, that morning star of Africa, 
which beams so brightly on her sable 


able information, commercial, political, 
and moral, on all topics connected 
with the interests of the colonies. KH 
is a sketch from the hand of a master, 





brow. 


Or, lastly, I would refer them 


but of amaster more eminent for the 
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distinctness of his conceptions, and the 
bold lineaments of his prominent fig. 
ures, than for the embellishments of a 
luxuriant fancy, or the warm colouring 
of romantic or impassioned feeling. 
Nor was the expectation that the ab- 
olition of slavery, with all its beneficial 
results, would follow the abolition of 
the slave trade, confined to Mr Brough- 


with ourselves in the blessings of liber- 
ty, and the protection of law; and by 
these considerations ought cur measures 
to be strictly and concientiously regu- 
lated. It was only while proceeding 
in such a course of action, adopted on 
principle and steadily pursued, that we 
could be justified in the retention of the 
negroes in slavery for a single hour: 


am. ‘Not I only,” says Mr Wilber-jand he trusted that the eyes of all men, 





force, “but ail the chief advocates for 
the Abolition of the Slave-trade--Mr 
Pitt, Mr Fox, Lord Grenville, Lord 
Grey, and every other—scrupled not 


both here and in the Colonies, would 
be opened to this view of the subject, 
as their clear and indispensable duty.” 


And why have so many years elaps- 


a rig ee cay the ‘on first, that) oq without any systematic approach 
: Es jjec ber y a seihe te rezU-\to that happy change in the structure 
SCIONS, ONS OE Soper) oy Ser dal Cabal society, which was so gene 


ping that influx of uninstructed savag- 


erally expected to follow the Abolition 


es, which furnished an excuse for con-| o¢ the Slave-trade? Is it not because 
tinuing a harsh system of ‘management; line circumstances of the planters have 
and prevented masters from looking to}, oypr yet been such as to compel them 


their actual stock of slaves for keeping 
up their number. to be surely, though 
slowly advancing towards the period 
when these unhappy beings might ex- 


to introduce those “subordinate ar- 
rangements,”’ those “ameliorating rege 
ulations,” adopted by the ancient 
states and feudal _— of Europe? 


change their degraded state ot slavery But the time is probably at hand, when 
for that of a free and industrious peas-| pe .egcity will force them to adopt the 
b my 
antry.” wihed ‘ most economical mode of culture, how- 
Mr William Smith observes, “That! ever averse to change and innovation. 


‘he scrupled not to avow and to main-/'The nation will not long consent to 


tain, nor had he ever, at any period of support a wasteful system of cultiva- 
the Slave-trade controversy, scrupled| tion, at the expense of great national 
to avow and te maintain, that the ulti- interests, and of an opening com- 


mate object of every friend of justice 


merce with 66 or 100 millions of our 


and huwanity in this country, must fellow-subjects; and the slave labour 
and ought te be, eventually to extend|of¢ne West must fall, when brought 
freedom to every individual within the}i nt, competition with the free !abour of 
dominions of Great Britain; that this the East. ‘ 


freedoiy belonged tothem of right; and 
that to withhold it bey end the necessity 
ef the case, & especially to withhold it 
syStematically, and in intention, for). 
ever, was the very grossest injustice. 


- Deeply impressed with this con-’ 


viction, I dwell with peculiar plea- 
sure on every view of this important 
sutject, which illustrates the con- 


Fle admitted, indeed. that immediate e-| nexion between the interest of the 
mancipation might be an injury, and|master and slave. And having had 
not a benefit, to the slaves themselves:/a near view of slavery in the United 
a period of preparation seemed to be|States of America, having seen the 
necessary. The ground of this delay.) dark aspect which it assumes, and 


We had te 








however, was not the intermediate ad-|;}., apprehengions which it diffuses 
vantage to be derived from their labour, 
but a conviction of its expediency as it 
respected themselves. 
compensate to these wretched beings 
for ages of injustice; we were bound by 
the strongest obligations to train up 
these subjects of our past injustice and 
tyranny, for an equal participation| 


under a government pre-eminently 
free, in the bosom of an enlightened 
people, and in the sunshine of be- 
nign and liberal institutions, I am 
persuaded that such a system cannot 
exist long, in daily contrast with the 
enlightened policy of the new repub- 
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lics of the West, and under the} 
brighter light which the diffusion of 
the gospel is shedding over the globe. 
I rejoice therefore, in the conclusion, 
that the same measures,—the miti- 
gation and gradual abolition of slave- 
ry,—which are best calculated to a- 
vert acrisis which it is impossible to 
contemplate without dismay, are pre- 
cisely those which, it would appear 
from the preceding pages, are most 
adapted to promote the immediate 
interest of the planters, by cdiminish- 
ing the expenses, and increasing the 
produce of their estates. 

That the removal of the monopo 
ly which they at present enjoy, will 
enhance the distress of the West In- 
dia planters, it is impossible to doubt; 
and the distress of so numerous a bo- 
dy, comprising some of the most en- 
lightened and estimable members of 
the community, deserves a serious 
and dispassionate consideration. 
That sympathy is unnatural, which 
is excited only for sufferers at a dis- 
tance, and that sensibility defective, 
which can feel only for the slave. 
But it is the par tof an enlightened’ 
Legislator,;when endeavouring to re-| 
lieve one class of the commuuity, to 
guard against the injustice of trans-| 
‘erring the burden to another; and 
to require from those who solicit his 
interference, not only that they make 
outa strong case of distress, but that 
they prove that they are vigorously 
pursuing every means within their 
own power, to extricate themselves 











an assumption, in the case of a pro- 
tecting duty, which encourages a 
system of cultivation unnecessarily 
expensive, which acts like an op- 
pressive tax on the export of our 
manufactures, and which operates 
with a most malignant and widely 
extended influence on the industry, 
energy, and resources, of our Indian 
Empire. He observes, “It is chiefly 
onthe presumed ground of our be- 
ing bound by a parliamentary sanc- 
tion, heretofore given to the African 
slave-trade, that this argument a- 
gainst the abolition is rested. Is 
there any one regulation of any part 
of our commerce, which, if this argu- 
ment be valid, may not equally be 
objected to, onthe ground of its af- 
fecting some man’s patrimony, some 
man’s property, or some man’s ex- 
pectations. Let itmever be forgot- 
ten, that the argument I am canvass- 
ing, would be just as strong, if the 
possession affected were small, and 
the possessors humble; for on every 
principle of justice, the property of 
every single individual, ornumber of 
individuals, is as sacred as that of the 
great body of West Indians. It is 


scarcely possible to lay a duty on a- 


ny one article, which may not, when 
first imposed, be said in some way to 
affect the property of individuals, 
and even of some entire classes of 
thecommunity. Ifthe laws respect- 
ing the slave-trade imply a contract 
for its perpetual continuance, I will 
venture to say, there does not pass a 


from the difficulties of their situation.|year without some act equally 


It is on these grounds, and not on 


pledging the faith of Parliament, and 


any vague idea, that Varliament isjthe perpetuating of some other 
ledged to support them, that the| branch of commerce,” 


Vest Indians should rest their 


It is not then on the plea of a par- 


claims. Even with respect to the|liamentary pledge, but simply on the 
wbsolute prohibition of atrade which} grounds ot the extent of their dis- 
Parliament had encouraged, Mr./tress, and their inability to relieve 
Pitt repelled the idea of the Legisla-|themselves, that the West-India 
ture’s being restrained by a refer-|planters should found their claims 
ence to the past, from exercising its|for support. 





free discression with regard to the 


But this inability, however real, 


future. With how much greater} will perpetually be called in ques- 
warmth would he have rejected such'tion, untill they have introduced 
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every practicable improvement into 
their system of cultivation. When 
they have relieved that system from 
jts superfluous machinery, and have 
made arrangements for the gradual 
elevation of their slaves to the condi- 
tion of free labourers, they will have 
prepared themselves to come before 
Parliament with a better case; and 
will have laid the foundation for 
such a change in the structure of 
Colonial society, as will ultimately 
contribute greatly to their prosperity, 
and will exhibit in our West-India 
Islands, another happy illustration 
of the truth of the position, that the 
labour of freemen is cheaper than 
the labour of slaves. 
LS 
For the Moral Advocate. 


The Millennium.—No. 8. 
(Continued from page 120.) 


I will now resume the history of 
Waldenses. 

‘To these numerous testimonies, 
(says Jones) I shall now add that of 
our great poet, MILTON, who seems 
to have diligently studied the char- 
acter of the Waldenses, and to have 
well understood their principles, and 





the constitution of their churches. Of 


this the reader will have abundant 
evidence hereafter, in the numerous 
letters which he wrote in their be- 
half tothe Protestant Princes of Eu- 
rope, pleading their cause against 
their popish persecutors. What I 
have at present in view, is, the ac- 


count given by him of the constitu- 


tion oftheir churches and the sim- 
plicity of their worship. He wrote 
a tract, entitled ‘Considerations 
touching the likeliest means to re- 
move hirelings out of the Church,’ 
addressed to the parliament of Eng- 
land; in which he shows the perni- 
cious effect arising from the endow- 
ing of churches with tythes; refutes, 
ih the most convincing manner, the 
various pleas which were urged by 
Episcopalians iu favor of that prac- 





tice, as founded on the Jewish law; 
and frequently adduces the happy 
poverty and purity of the Waldenses, 
as forming a striking contrast to the 
corruptions that abound in national 
churches. ‘For the first three hun- 
dred years and upwards,’ says he, ‘in 
all the ecclesiastical story, { find no 
such doctrine or example, 7 that of 
supporting the pastors of christian 
churches by the imposition of tythes, | 
though error, by that time had 
brought back again, priests, altars, 
and oblations; and in many other 
points of religion had miserably Ju- 
daized the church.’ ‘The first chris- 
tian emperors, who did all things as 
bishops advised, supplied what was 
wanting to the clergy, not out of 
tythes,which were never mentioned, 
but out of their imperial revenues; 
as is manifest in Eusebius, Theodo- 
ret, and Sozoman, from the times of 
Constantine to Arcadious. Hence 
those most ancient reformed church- 
es of the Waldenses, if they rather 
continued not pure since the apostles’ 
days, denied that tythes were to be 
given, or that they were ever given 
in the primitive church, as appears 
by an ancient tractate inserted in 
the Bohemian history. ‘The [pastors 
of the] poor Waldenses, the ancient 
seeds of our reformation, without the 
help of tythes, bred up themselves 
in trades, and especially in pbysic 
and surgery,.as well as in the study 
of the scripture, which is the only 
true theology, that they might be no 
burthen to the church, and after the 
example of Christ, might cure both 
soul and body, through industry add- 
ing that to their ministry which he 
joined to his by the gift of the Spirit. 
So Peter Gilles relates, in his history 
of the Waldenses of Piedmont. But 
our ministers scorn to use a trade, 
and count it the reproach of this age 
that tradesmen preach the Gospel.* 





*Although Jones does net advert to 
this circumstance, it is clearly evident 
that Milton alluded to the custom of 
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It were to be wished that they were 
all tradesmen, they would not then, 
for the want of another trade, make 
a trade of their preaching: and yet 
they clamour that tradesmen preach, 
though they preach while themselves 
are the worst tradesmen of all.’ ‘See- 
ing the christian church is not na- 
tional, but consists of many parficu- 
lar congregations, not determined by 
any outward judge in matters of con- 
science, those pretended church rev- 
enues, as they have ever been, so 
they are likely to continue, matters 
of endless dissention between the 
church and the magistrate, and the 
churches among themselves: there 
will, therefore, be found no better 
remedy for these evils, otherwise in- 
curable, than after the most incor- 
rupt counsel of those Waldenses, 
our first reformers, to remove them 
as a pest—an apple of discord in the 
church; for what else can the effect 
of riches be, and the snare of money 
in religion? and to convert them to 
more profitable uses; considering 
ihat the church of Christ was found- 
ec in poverty rather than in revenues, 

stood purest and prospered best with- 
out them, received them unlawfully 
from those who both erroniously 
and unjustly, sometimes impiously, 
gave them, and so was justly snared 
and corrupted by them.’ ‘The Wal- 
denses, our first reformers, both from 
the scriptures and primitive exam- 
ple, maintained those amongst them 
who bore the office of the ministry 
hy alms elone. Take their very 
words: ‘Our food and clothing is 
outnnlentty administered and given 
to us by way of gratuity and alms. 
by the good peeple whom we teach.» 
As for church endowments and pos, 





the people cailed Quakers, who at that 
period were bold in their testimonies 
against scholastic preaching; against 
thease who preached for hire and divin- 
ed for money. They made no exclu- 
sion of mechanics from the ministration 
of the Gospe!. 


sessions, I meet with none conside- 
rable before Constantine, but the 


houses and gardens where they met,’ 


and their place of burial: and | per- 


suade myself, that from thence the 
ancient Waldenses, whom I deserv- 
edly cite so often, held that to endow 
churches is an evil thing; and that 
the church then fell off and became 
the whore sitting on that heast men- 
tioned in the book of the Revelation, 
when, under pope Sylvester, she re- 
ceived those temporal donations. So 
the forecited tractate of their doc- 
trine testifies,’ 

‘Thus far Milton; on which it may 
be observed, that to such as have 
studied the annals of the christian 
Church, and are in any tolerable de- 
gree aware how much the pride, the 
avarice, and ambition of the clergy 


have in all ages c».tributed to pro- | 


mote the corruptions that have pre- 
vailed in it, both in doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship, the view that he 
gives us of the humble and self-deni- 
ed deportment of the Waldensian 
pastors, must be considered as one of 
the strongest evidences that can be 
offered of the purity of the commu- 
nion of their churches, and of their 
close adherence to the pattern left 
them in the approved examples of 
the New Testament. But Milton 
was not singular in the commenda- 
tions he has given of the confessors 
of Piedmont, for thus writes the can- 
did sorToN, in perfect consistency 
with our great poet. ‘The Walden- 
ses taught that the Roman church 
departed from its former sanctity. and 
purity m the time of Constantine the 
great: they therefore refused to sub- 
mit to the usurped power of its Pon- 
tiff. They said that the prelates and 
doctors ought to imitate the poverty 
of the apostles, and earn their bread 
by the labour of their hands. They 
contended that the office of teaching 
confirming, and admonishing the 
brethren, belonged in some measure 
to all christians. Their discipline 





was extremely strict and austere; 
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for they interpreted Christ’s sermon 
onthe mount according to the literal 
sense of the words; and they con- 
demned War—Lawsuits—the acqui 
sition of Riches—Capital Punish- 
ments—Oaths—and [even] Self de- 
fence.’** Again the same writer re- 
marks, that ‘THE HONEST WALDENSES 
very plainly discerned that the pow- 
ers usurped by the popes and eccle- 
siastics were tyrannical and anti. 
christian, and consequently that the 
decretals which established some of 
those notions must have been impu- 
dent forgeries. Why could not the 
popes discern. the same? Because 
profaneness, pride, ambition and av- 
arice, hardened their hearts and 
blinded their eyes; because they 


would neither examine, nor let other 
' Page 36. 


Jones proceeds in the next sec- 
tion with the account of the origin 
and establishment. the Inquisition. 

‘It was not,’ says he, ‘wntil about 
the year 1200, the papal chair being 
then filled by ‘nnocent III,’ that the 
terms.‘Inguisition into heresy,’ and 
‘Inquisito:’ were much, ifat all heard 
of, The bishops and their vicars, 
being in the pope’s apprehension, 
neither sé fit nor so diligent in the 
discharge of their duty respecting 
the extinction of heresy as he thought 
necessary, two new orders of regu- 
lars were at this time instituted, viz. 
those of St. Dominie, and St. Fran- 
cis; but zealously devoted to the 
Church, and consisting of men with 
whom the advancement of christian- 
ity, and the exaltation of the pontifi- 
cal power, were always synonimous 
terms.’ ” Page 90. 

‘The Inquisitors at first had no 
tribunals; they merely enquired af- 
ter heretics, their number,, strength 

*It may be discovered that in im- 
portant points, ‘the sentiments of the 
Waldenses and of the Friends are in 
unison, but it need not be supposed 
that either Jones or Jorton were of the 
‘atter denomination. 





and riches. When they had detected 
them, they informed the bishops,who 
at that time had the sole power of 
judging in ecclesiastical affairs, urg- 
ing them to anathematize, banish, 
and otherwise chastize such heretic- 
al persons as they brought before 
them. It is true says bishop Burnet, 
adverting to these times, the church 
pretended she would shed no blood; 
but all this was insufferable juggling. 
For the churchmen declared who 
were heretics, andthe secular arm 
was required to be always in readi- 
ness to execute their sentence. This 
was not only claimed by the bishops, 
but it was made a part of their oath 
at the conseeration,“thatthey should op- 
pose & persecute heretics to the ulmost of 
theirpower.” Nor were they contented 
to proceed upon the common rules of 
justice, upon accusations and wit- 
nesses; but all forms were super- 
ceeded, and by virtue of their pasto- 
ral authority, as if that had been giv- 
en them to worry the sheep, and not 
to feed them, they objected articles 
to their prisoners upon suspicion, re- 
quiring them to purge themselves 
by oath.* And because bishops 
were net perhaps all so equally zeal- 
ows and cruel, that bloody man, 
Dominic, took this work to task, and 
his order has ever since punished the 
world with a set of inquisitors, com- — 
pared to whom, all that had ever 
dealt in tortures, were mere bung- 
lers.” 

During this period, the efforts of 
the inquisitors weré greatly assisted 





_ *Therefore it was nota new artifice 
in tue 17 century, when very many ot 
the Friends were immured in prisons 
on their refusal, when placed ina sim 
ilar situation, to take the oath of alle- 
gience to the king. In both ages a 
consciousness of the unlawfulness of 
oaths under the gospel dispensation; 
detered from a compliance; while, alike 
in both cases, the object was to use 
some plausible pretext tor the suppres- 
lsion of the principle that, guided and 
|governed the sufferers. 
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by the emperor of the Romans, Fred- 
eric II, who in the year 1224 promul- 
gated from Padua, four edicts against 
heretics, of the most ferocious and 
sanguinary description.” Here fol: 
lows a part of one of them, and they 
are allof one stamp. 

“The heretics are endeavouring to 
rend the seamless coat of our God, 
and raging with deceitful words, 
strive to divide the unity of the invis- 
ible faith wtself, and to separate the 
sheep from the care of St. Peter, to 
whom they were committed by the 
good Shepherd, to be fed. These 
are the ravenous wolves within, who 
puton the meeckness of the sheep, 
fremarkable concessiun,}] that they 
may better enter into the Lord’s 
sheepfold. ‘These are the worst an- 
vels, the sons of naughtiness, of the 
father of wickedness, appointed to 
deceive simple souls. ‘These are 
adders who deceive the doves, ser- 
pents which crawl in private, and 
under the sweetness of honey, vomit 
poison; so that whilst they pretend 
to administer the food of life, they 
sting with their tail, and mingle the 
most bitter poison into the cup of 
death. They cal] themselves Parv- 
ERINES, who do not believe the eter- 
nal Trinity; by their complicated 
wickedness they offend against three. 
Viz: God, their neighbour, and them- 
selves. Against God because the 
Son [the pope] and the true faith; 
they deceive their neighbour, whilst 
under the pretence of spiritual food, 
they minister the delights of hereti- 
cal pravity,—but their cruelty to 
themselves, is yet more savage, since, 
besides the loss of their immortal 
souls, they expose their bodies to a 
crue! death, being prodigal of their 
lives and fearless of destruc‘ion, 
which by acknowledging the true 
faith they might escape; and, which 
is horrible to express, their survivors 
are not terrified by their example!! A- 
gainst such enemies of God and man, 
we cannot contain our indignation, 
nor refuse to punishthem with the 


sword of just vengeance, but shall 
pursue them with so much the great- 
er vigour, as they appear to spread 
wider the crimes of their superstition 
to the most evident injury of the 
Christian faith and the church of 
Rome, which is adjudged to be the 
mother of all other churches.” In 
concluding it was enacted that they 
should “be committed to the punish- 
ment of the flames, and be burned a- 
live in public view—forbidding any, 
on penalty of incuring the imperial 
indignation, to intercede for such 
persons.” 

“In the fourth edict,”—‘*We con- 
demn to perpetual infamy,” “the Pu- 
ritans, Paterines, Leonists, Arnold- 
ists, Passagines, Josephines, Albi- 
genses, Waldenses, &c. and all other 
heretics of both sexes,” &c. &c. Page 
81. 

When we consider that this was 
probably written by a bishop and 
signed by the emperor, we must ad- 
mit that it conveys to us in the most 
forcible language, the spirit of anti- 
christ in his persecuting fury, ‘in the 
power of a monarch, exercised in 
his own subtilty: and also the spirit 
of those lamb-like sufferers, who 
‘loved not their lives unto the death.’ 
Those combined powers of Rome— 
of church and state, could not have 
felt so alarmed by a little band of in- 
truders, but there is conclusive evi- 
dence in this case, that they were 
numerous and widely spread; altho’ 
it is probable that in their zeal for 
burning, their records were also 
burnt. We may however find some- 
thing in the Revelations that perhaps 
may answer for a substitute, espe- 
cially if-we consider the intermedi- 


dred years; for the martyrs were cer- 
tainly conquerors in spirit. “And I 
heard a loud voice saying in heaven, 
Now is come salvation, and strength, 
aad the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ: for the accuser 
of our brethren is cast down, which 
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and night. And they overcame him 
by the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
word of their testimony; and they 
loved not their lives unto the death. 
Therefore rejoice ye heavens, and ye 
that dwell in them. Wo to the in- 
habitants of the earth, and of the sea! 
for the devil is come down unto you, 
having great wrath, because he 
knoweth that he hath but a short 
time.” 

Those edicts elucidate some im- 
portant facts. They are in conso- 
nance with the spirit of the papal 
ehurch since the seventh century; 
nor have we any valid reason for be- 
lieving thatit has been one tittle soft- 
ened towards dissenters, to the pre- 
sent time. I admit however, that 
there has been a difference in this 
respect, in different periods. It is 
very certain that the Roman church 
has never relinquished any of its 
power; and it is equally certain that 
there is an existing desire to regain 
what it has lost: and who, that has a 
clear insight into these things, can 
doubt it as a truth, that if its former 
dominion should be recovered, op- 
pression and persecution would a- 
gain reduce those parts of the world 
to a state of vassalage? I cannot ad- 
mit that that church has made any 
great improvement in point of prin- 
ciple; but having learned that perse- 
cution for the Christian faith, increas- 
es proselytes to it, measures have 
been adopted in order to veil design 
under some delusive covering. And 
this is not exclusively appropriate to 
to that church, at least I believe that 
if we could see the secret springs 
which move the wheels of other 
churches, we should discover a_ spi- 
rit that would not revolt at persecu- 
tion; and amongst those who are con- 
spicuovus in the world, but restrained 
by a want of power, or from motives 
of human policy. I have no doubt 
that it will seem to some people, that 
I am representing the present state 
of the world, as being worse than it 


really is; and indeed, were it not that | 


I sometimes exter into my ‘closet? 
into a state of abstraction from the 
world, and take a broad view of its 
history, together with the whole plan 
of the gospel dispensation as far as I 
am capable, 1 should think so too, 
This is the very condition into which 
I wish people to enter, in order that 
that they may be qualified for judges 
in this case: here the voice of the 
multitude gives no authority; nor do 
opinions which are marked with the 
spirit of anti-christ, though from 
those in stations dignified by the 
world, influence our decisions. 

I will here suggest a sentiment, 
which, however novel, I apprehend 
will bear the test of scrutiny; vtz: 
that, Auman nature is equally prone 
to persecution, and to war: the former, 
as emanating from the priesthood, & 
the latter from the civil governments; 
both in the spirit of war, aud equally 
the product of baseness and selfish- 
ness, I would ask, in this enlight- 
ened age, Which is the most sinful 
in the view of a Being of perfect pu- 
rity, whether, for the latter toaid the 
former with the sword, or for the for- 
mer to encourage the latter, either in 
the spirit of aggression or retaliation? 
F cannot discover that one is worse 
thanthe other, since action in both 
cases, results from the same motive. 
There is however, this, and only this 
difference; violent persecutions have 
ceased, and the mass of mankind 
look back upon them with disgust 
and horror; though scenes of wer e- 
qually as distressing ineffect—beeause 
familiar—-scarce move a pity or a sigh. 
But the time will come, though, re- 
requiring a total change in those two 
characters—and hard to be accom- 
plished, it may be far distant; when 
the present system of war will 
appear to display as much of the sav- 
age nature, as persecution, upon @ 
retrospective view. 

The Pagans, through ten great and 
violent persecutions in the three first 
centuries of the Christian Era, tor- 








tured and slaughtered the Christians. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt 
that these all originated after the 
manner of the ‘uproar’ at Ephesus 
when Paul the apostle visited that 
city. See Acts, XIX. “For a cer 
tain man named Demetrius, a silver- 
smith, which made silver shrines for 
Diana, brought no small gain unto 
the craftsmen; whom he called io- 
gether with workmen of like oceupa- 
tion, and said, Sirs, ye know that by 
this craft we have our wealth: more- 
over, ye see and hear, that not alone 
at Ephesus, but almost throughout all 
Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people, saying 
that they be no gods whichare made 
with hands. So that not only this 
our craft is in danger of being set at 
nought, but also that the temple of 
the great goddess Diana should be 
dispised and her magnificence be 


itive church, and it is certain that 
we shall not come into the millenni- 
um state, untit we regain that con- 
dition. How obvious it is therefore, 
in order to it, that a radieal change, 

even from the very foundatioa, must 
be effected! Far it is not discovera- 
ble that those who cry out, Great is 
the church of Rome—or Grvat is ‘ae 
church of England—~or any other 
church, are Jess tenacious of ‘wealth’ 
than Demetrius and the craftsmen 
were; aud } feel confident that all the 
persecutions sinee then, whether un- 
der the pagan or the christian name, 
originated iu this very spot. And so 
it will continue, until mankind shal} 
love principle better than wealth. By 
principle I mean that which transfers 

the affections of the soul from earth- 
ly, to heavenly objects; which may 
be traced under the Jewish, and 





destroyed, whom all Asia and the 
world worshipeth.” “And the whole 


throughout the christian dispensa- 
tion. IT admitthat there is much wri- 





city was filled with confusion.” 
This may justly be considered as a 
miniature representation of all per- 
secution; and it deserves special re- 
mark that it originated with those 
whose ‘craft’ was in danger; 
spread the alarm, pretending that 


who |rations! 


ting and much preaching, of this im- 
port; but unless it is evidenced in 
life, such writings and preaching is 
good for nothing. How many, whose 
conduct gives the lie to their asseve- 
Notice the advice and tes- 
timony of the disciple and apostle, 


the temple was in danger, when ‘the|John; whose life was in accordance 


whole city was filled with confusion.’ 
Just so it has been in all persecu- 
tions; they originated with those who 


with it. ‘Love not the world, nei- 
ther the things that are in the world, 
If any man love the world, the love 


were ‘in danger’ of suffering a dimi-|of the Father is not in him.” Again, 
nution of wealth from the spread of|{‘‘And we have known and believed 


the pure principles of the gospel. 


the love that God hath to us. God is 


Ifthe attachment to ‘wealth’ is less-tlove; and he that dwelleth in love, 


ening, 


we have an encouraging pros-|dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 


pect that those who are making ‘sil-| ft is a solemn truth, that the love of 


ver shrines,’ or other imagery not 


God, and our brethren of the family of 


consistent with the Christian name,|Man, constitute the alone foundation of 
will more and more cheerfully re-|happiness; and its consumation in the e- 


sign it, when it comes in competition | ternal world. 
nium state? 
But in proportion to its ascendency|persecution in this state? 


with the blessed principle of Truth. 


Is not this the millen- 
€an there be war or 
Indeed, 


in the mind, such will be the antipa-|may we not as well suppose that 
thy or bitterness towards those whoj|they exist in heaven, as with those 
endeavor to raise the primitive stan-|who are governed by this heavenly 


dard, of, “freely ye have received, 
freely give.” It is well known that|] 


feeling while on earth? 


It is the 
ove of wealth and its appendages, 


this was the custom in the primi-/that does the mischief amongst men. 
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Was it so with the first followers of 


the meek and lowly, yet heavenly Je- 
sus Christ? If not, and if they were 
not beiter than Christians, how can 
itbe so now, and yat be Christians? 


1 wish not to be reconciled to the pre- 


sent condition of professing Chris- 
tians—of those who are lulled to 
sleep by the songs of the arch-de- 
ceiver of the soul. Pauls testimony 
in his epistle to the Hebrews, is di- 
rectly the point in question: “But 
call toremembrance the former days, 
in which, after ye were illuminated, ye 
endured a great fight of afflictions; 
partly while ye were made a gazing: 
stock both by reproaches and afflic- 
tions; and partly while ye became 
comnpanions of them that were so us- 
ed. For ye had compassion of me in 
my bonds, and took joyfully the spoil- 
ing of your goods, knowing ig your- 
selves that ye have in heaven a bet- 
ter and an enduring substance.” 
See now how it stands in the present 
days; are not people unwilling to be 
‘illuminated,’ from an apprehension 


ition, and in every war, since the 


commencement of the Christian era, 
in which the Christian name has 
been implicated, there has existed a 
confederacy between the ecclesias- 
tical and civil powers, against the 
ancient and most lovely traits of the 
Christian character, simplicity, 
meekness, forbearance, and forgive- 
ness. In persecution, asin the case 
ofthe Imperial Frederig¢, those who 
controled the civil law, became the 
dupes of the priesthood; but in wars 
proposing an advantage to other peo- 
ple, they coalesced together. Like 
a mere tool in the hands of the papal 
court, he was completely subservient 
to their wishes. But while endeav- 
oring to criminate the Waldenses, he 
left for our admiration, a testimony to 
their exalted and heavenly condition; 
at the same time displaying the in- 
fernal spirit of his employers. Says 
he, “they expose their bodies to a 
cruel death, being prodigal of their 
lives and fearless of destruction, 
which by acknowledging the true 





that if strictly observant of the moni- | faith, they might escape, and, which 


tions of the Flluminator, their goods 
might be spoiled? ‘Therefore, rath- 
er than their earthly concerns should 
have but a secondary piace in their 
loveand affections, they turn their 
backs upon this illuminating princi- 
ple, and upon Hin froma whom it pro- 
ceeds. I can feelingly propose this 
question to those who can fight or 
persecute for earthlyfsubstance: Do ye 
k:ow ‘tin yourselves that ye have in 
heaven a better and an enduring 
substance?” Consider deliberately ; 
and let the seriousnes of thought aid 
your contemplations; let conscience, 
not be pacified, but satisfied. Those 
‘dispersed Hebrews,’ and all the 
members of the millitant chureh of! 
Christ sinee that period, Jaid up for 
themselves ‘treasures in heaven;’ and 
why should not we also? The door 
isopen, and the invitation is with- 
out limitation. 

However it may astonish, itis nev- 


is horribe to express, their survivors 
are not terrified by their example.” 
This is an instructive lesson to us in 
the present time, and I hope the 
reader will] anite with ‘me, in endeav- 
ouring to make a suitable application 
of it, 

There is no other condition in this 
state of our existence, comparatively 
so glorious, as that, when in the ag- 
onies of bodily torture, the soul could 
triumph in the redeeming power of 
its Saviour. Such was the happy 
condition of those tried children of 
the heavenly kingdom. But alas!— 
what a contrast! The religion of 
people is now their amusement; it 
impores no suffering, because they 
flinch from it; it leads them not toe 
take up their ‘cross daily,’ because 
the language of the world says there 
is none, since the nations have become 
Christian. Hew lJamentably mista- 
ken! Those Waldenses well under- 





ertheless true, that in every persecu- 


stood this subject, and were , practt- 
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cal imitators of the first Roman 
church, and if we should attain to 
that state, we should learn that there 
is yeta ‘cross’ to be found in the cus- 
toms of the world, and in the avenues 
to the heart. Only let us become 
qualified for adopting the language 
of the apostle to that church, and we 
shall feel the antipathy of the world 
to the cross of Christ; and that while 
ihe preaching of it is, “to them that 
perish, foolishness,” it is “to us who 
are saved, the wisdom of God, and 
the power of God.” See Romans, 
Vill. 25—29. Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall trib- 
ulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
nakedcess, or peril, or sword? As 
it is written, For thy sake we ere 
killed all the day Jong; we are ac- 
counted as sheep for the slaughter. 
Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that 
loved us. Forl am persuaded that 
neither death, nor lite, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Notwitb- 
standing the deceptive pretences of 
professors, there is no way pointed 
out in the New Testament, in which 
we can findthe Christian state short 
ofthis; and this is the millennium 
state. Christians, ‘strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might,’ 
then bid defiance, even to ‘principal- 
ities and powers,’ in the fullest confi 

dence thatthese would not be able 
to separate them from the love of 
Ged in Christ Jesue. The apostle 
anticipated their efforts to overwhelm 
the faithful, in the spirit of persecu- 
tion, yet was firm in his belief that 
although they might separate the bo 


which strengthens the claims of the 
gospel to our unlimited confidence: 
that we see little or nothing of it 
now, is only an evidence of a want 
of faithfulness. Jlaving digged deep, 
and Jaid their foundation upon this 
Rock, they were enabled to sustain 
with serenity of soul, the winds, the 
storms,& the floods of persecution: & 
nothing else will so effectually prove 
the foundation, whether it be on this 
rock, or on the ‘sand.’ But it is a 
just conclusion, that whoever cannot 
abide the test of persecution, has no 
better foundation than of ‘sand:’ this 
we have under the authority of the 
Saviour; Matt. VI]. Imay here re- 
mark with emphesis, that without first 
a unity, it cannot be possible to separate ; 
this is self-evident, therefore waving 
scripture testimony and my own o- 
pinion, I would appeal to every 
man’s conscience; since every ra- 
tional mind is capable of determin- 
ing with decision; whether or not, 
‘the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus,’ is pre-eminent in the mind? 
I confidently believe that if individ- 
uals would thus search their own 
conditions to the foundation, they 
would discover that if established on 
that rock, there is nothing of the na- 
ture of war or persecution in the feel- 
ing or principle that alone renders it 
permanent to them: but that if these 
or either of them, is cherished, they 
have no such foundation. The 
creat difficulty lies here; in the ali- 
enation of the heart from the spirit of 
holiness, the world is taken tor a cri- 
terion, instead of the spirit of the Gos- 
pel dispensation. Surely says one 
that is looking outwardly for the 
millennium, “this almost innumera- 
ble multitude cannot be wrong in 
maintaining the theory of war.” So 
says another; and so on throughout 
the whole; taking the appostate 








dy from the soul, they would not be 
able to separate the soul from the) 
love of God throug: Christ. Suc-| 
ceeding events proved the clearness 
of his foresight, even in the eviden-| 


ces exhibited in the Waldenses;) 


church of Rome for a pattern, rather 
than their theory fromthe New Tes- 


tament, or the lives of the members 


of the Christian Church for imita- 
tion. The apostle says again to the 
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Romans, ‘Bless them that persecute 
you; bless, and curse not.” And 
2 Cor.iv. 3,4. “But ifour Gospel 
be hid, it is hid to them that are lost: 
in whom the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them that be 
lieve not, lest the light of the glori- 
ous gospel of Christ, who is the im- 
age of God, should shine unto them.” 
As the way is here open, and the 
mind prepared for it, I will advert to 
the common sentiment—that Chria- 
tians are alweys bound to obey the 
existing powers; from Rom. xiii. I 
am opposed to these premises, and 
now let us settle the question with 
reference to the Waldenses. If they 
had obeyed those powers of the 
world which were then supreme, 
they would not have suffered such 
heart-rending cruelties. Will it now 
be said under the authority of the 
apostle, or under the sanction of rea- 
son, that those powers were ordained 
of God? If they were, and for such 
purposes, we should applaud their 
fidelity and faithfulness in the exer- 
cise; and those must have been a sil- 
ly people in resisting that “ordinance 
of God.” I would hold this up to view 
as a mirror, thatthose who urge an 
obedience to those civil laws which 
are sometimes coercive upon the 
conscience, may look at it. Not that 
it would surpass all the wcansisiencies 
o f Man, to suppose that that power, 
its execution,& the consequent suffer- 
ing, were all ‘ordained of God;’ since 
this sentiment, or a parallel article 
of creed became popular not long af 
ter the period of which we are consid 
ering the history of the Waldenses;& 
has to this time been assiduously urg- 





ed upon the faith of the people. But 
I would obsesrve that power is not 60 | 
objectionable—it is the abuse of it: 
and that we cannot without doing in-| 
justice to the human understanding, | 
and to the attributes of Deity, sup-| 
pose that he designaies wicked men to 
govern the Christian Chureh. What 





if the God that Christians worship 
and adore, does all the evil amongst 
men? Rather letus adopt this ra- 
tional conclusion, that the latter is 
the author ofall that is good, and the 
former, of all that is evil The apos- 
tle meant no more, than that “the 
powers” “ordained of God,” will pro- 
tect the good and punish the evil; 
and if we wish for an illustration, let 
us learn to recite the whole chapter. 
It may be surprising to those who do 
not understand the cause of it, that 
mankind should catch with such avids 
ity those distorted sentiments. We 
shall do much better by observing his 
revival in the same chapter, of the 
ancient commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill.’ “Owe nomanany thing, 
but to love one another.” “Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour,there- 
fore love is the fulfilling of the Jaw.” 
From the History of the Waldens- 
es. “Exclusive of the cruel purish- 
ments inflicted by the holy office,” 
says a late writer, “it may be truly 
affirmed the inquisition is a school 
of vice. There the artful judge, 
grown old inhabits of subtilty, along 
with his sly secretary, practises his 
cunning in interrogating a prisoner, 
in order to fix a charge of heresy up- 
onhim. Now he favors and then he 
frowns, now he sooths and then he 
looks dark and angry; sometimes af- 
fects to pity and to pray, at other 
times insults and bullies, and talks 
of racks, and and tortures, and dun- 
geons,flames & the damnation of hell. 
One while’he lays his hand upon his 
heart, and sheds tears, and promises 
and protests that he desires not the - 
death of a sinner, but would rather 
that he would turn and live; and all 
he can do he will do for the discharge 
—for the preferment of his impris- 
oned brother. Another while he 
discovers Limself deaf as a rock, 
false as the wind, and cruel as the 
poison of asps.” Page 101. 
They had then before them, the ex- 


has the “prinve of this world”——“the|perimental Knowledge of the twelve 
prince of the power ofthe air,” to do:| preceding centuries 10 relation to per- 
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secution, both under the pagans and 
their own ehurch; and had learned that 
publie exhibitions of torture increased 
proselvtes to the principle that they 
wished to annihilate. Therefore the 
sufferers under this modern inquisition 
were mostly concealed frem public 
view. And others having caught the 
same leasen, not daring open hostility, 
lest the same consequence should fol- 
low, may have the same spirit lurking 
within them, and be secretly ploding 


the extinction of the fire of pure devo- 


tien trom the altar of the heart. Far 
better would it be for the Christiaa 
church, if these would array themselves 
in armour which could not deceives; 
then would bypocricy unmask itself, 
and it would be known amongst mea, 
whe would kindle the  fire,—and 
who would endure the furnace, and 
‘come forth as gold seven times tried.’ 

Says Jones, ‘Authors of undoubted 
credit affirm, and without the least ex- 
aggeration, that millions of persons 
have been ruined by this horrible court. 
Moors were banished a million at a 
time. Six or eight hundred thousand 
Jews were driven away at once, and 
their immense riches seized by their 
accusers, anddistributed among their 

ersecutors, while thousands dissem- 
bied, and professed themselves Chris- 
tians only to be harrassed in future. 
Heretics of all ranks and of various 
denominations were imprisoned and 
burnt, or fled into ether countries. The 
gloom of despotism overspread all 
Spain. The people at first reasoned, 
and rebeled, and fiurdered the the in- 
quisitors—the aged murmered and di- 
ed—the next generation fluttered and 
complained; but their successors were 
completely tamed by education; and 
the Spaniards are now trained up by 
bv the priests to shudder at the tho’t 
of thinking for themselves.” Page 103. 

{ would observe that in treating of 
the Roman church, we should consid- 
er it as constituted of the ecclesiasti- 
cal body, since laymen were ouiy as 
erphers in it, as related te its govern- 
meut. Surely the admirers of its 
customs and traditions cannot feel 


much complacency in these views of 
it, and it is very desirable that all who 
advocate war may feel disgusted with 


its pedigree, since the whele of that 
system had its foundation in war, a- 
gainst God, and the rights and con- 
sciences of mankind. This isa great 
point with me, to shew how war came 
to be classed among the Christian vir- 
tues. 

Says Jones,“It is but doing justice how- 
ever to many Roman catholics,&to thou- 
sands of individuals belonging to that 
church, to say, that they abhor this in- 
fernal tribunal, almost as much as pro- 
testants de. This is sufficiently evin- 
ced by the tumults which were excited 
in several parts of italy, Milan and 





Naples in particular, and afterwards in 
‘France, as well as in other catholic 
countries, by the attempts that were 
wade te introduce it at first, and its ac- 
tual expulsion from some places where 
ito all appearance it was firmly estab- 
lished. Indeed there is something in 
the very coustitution of this tribunal, 
so monstrously unjust, so exhorbitantly 
cruel, that it must ever excite one’s 
astonishment, that the people of any 
country should have permitted its ex- 
istance among them. How they could 
have the inconsistency to acknowledge 
a power to be from God, which found 
it necessary to recur to expedients se 
manHestly from hell; so subversive of 
every priociple of sound morality and 
religion, can be regarded only as one 
of those contradictions, for which hu- 
man characters, both in individuais 
and nations, are often so remarkable. 
‘The wisdom that is from above is 
pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full ofmercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypoc- 
ricy.” But the policy of Rome as dis- 
played in the inquisition, is so striking- 
ly characterized by that wisdom which 
is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish,’ that the 
person who needs tu be convinced of it, 
seems te be altogether beyond the pow- 
er of argument. Never were two sys- 
tems more diametrically opposed in 
their spirits—their maxims, aud effects; 
than primitive Christianity and the re- 
lizion of modern Rome; nor do heaven 
and hell, Christ & Belial, exhibit to our 
view a inore glaring contrast.” p. 106. 


JUSTIN. 








( To be continued.) 
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Extract from 


"War, a Poem, by Samuel Webber, M. D.’ 





On Moscow’s smoking ruins black and bare, 
The dreary haunt of famine and despair, 
Napoleon staid with mad presumptious pride, 
‘That ne’er had known the ebb of fortune’s tide, 
Till foiled and crushed was every haughty scheme. 
And ruin roused him from his frantic dream. 

With hasty steps he turned, then taught to fear, 
And vengeance followed swiftly in his rear. 

The scene that then began, no pen can reach, 

No tongue one half its deadly horrors teach; 
famine and cold their mightiest powers combined, 
And never glutted slaughter trod behind. 
Benumbed with cold, or faint for want of bread, 
‘Together lay the dying and the dead; 

The sabre’s edge was bathed in hostile gore, 

Till, tired of murder, it could smite no more. 
Thousands on thousands fell, as o’er them passed 
The whirling snows, before the tempest’s blast ; 
Loaded with death theticy.gale swept by, 

And froze the eye’s last lear, the heart’s last sigh? 
Fell was the shriek that maddening legions gave 
By Wop’s steep bank and Brestna’s wave, 

When swiftretreat by fear to flight was turned, 
And lawless terror all obedience spurned. 

In eager haste fo gain the narrow pass, 

With dire confusion pressed the mingled mass; 
O’er weak and wounded comrades heedless rushed, 
And fallen and fainting friends unpitying crushed; 


» Or, in vain hope to reach the safer shore, 


Plunged in the chilling stream,—to rise no more. 
The corse-choked stream could scarcely find a way 
Amidst the ruins of that dreadful day; 

Vain the attempt their losses to recount, 

Or-sum of wasted lives the vast amount. 

From Moscow’s wails to Niemen’s banks, the slain 
Filled every vale, were piled on every plain; 

A flood of fire along their pathway flowed, 

And red in embers every city glowed, 

A burning sepulchre, where buman bones 

Lay ’neath the crumbled walls, and fire-scorthed stores. 
Long shall the realms of Earope mourn in woe 

For those who perished in that overthrow; ~ 
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Long on that man the curse of grief shall fall, 

W hose mad ambition was the cause of all; 

Long shall the widow’s tears and orphan’s cry 

Ascend before his righteous Judge on high, 
ania - 


~ eae Sees ale ¥ bound to maintain the doctrines of 
_ 0 UN TPLEAS AN f the Gospel pure and unsullied in the 


NINTH MONTH 29, view of men. And great must be 
their condemnation, if they degrade 
It now appevrs probable that the those doctrines down to the  tolera- 
Moras Apvocate will close with the tion of the darkest shades of human 
present volume, and that I shall te depravity. The active agents of ci- 
absent when it closes. Being about yj; society—those guardians of the 
to lesve home in a few days, the re rights and the happiness of their fel- 
maining bumbers will be published Jovy men, are bound to consider se- 
without my immediate inepection: it piously, solemnly, and awfully, how 
is not expected, however, that the they discharge the important trust 
work will suffer by this absence. committed to them. The lives and 
The different numbers, during a) happiness of thousands are in their 
great part of the time they have been ‘hands. And to answer for all these 
going on, and particularly the latter | that tribunal, before which every 
part of that time, have been issued knee must bow and every tongue 
without much regularity. Various 'eonfess, is no light or frivolous con- 
causes have operated to produce this cern, 
irregularity; and through all, I ac-| ‘Vere is also a class who neither 
knowledge many indulgences from) male profession of religion, nor hold 
my readers, That same spirit ofin-/the oftices of government,—These 
dulgeace | hope will continue to the/ are among the most ready proficients 
close, and Jeave on my mind a pleas-| in the school of human policy, and 
ing and grateful reflection. But in exercise some influence over public 
bringing this work toan end, 1 do opinion. But though they fear not 
not expect an abandonment of soli- God nor regard man—yet as they re- 
oitude for the extention and final) gard themselves, they might find 
prevalente of the principle ot Peace.| some inducements to unite in the 
That spirit of benevolence, of mercy,! general melioration of the human 
and of Gospel Love, which was de-!character; for “it is their duty to be 
signed so conspicuously to mark the|fyjendly to man,as itis their inte- 
Christian Dispensation, producing yest that man should be friendly to 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth | ty ther.” 
peace, good will towards men,” Bat before I take leave of the sub- 
trust will more and more extend its ject and of my friends, who now for 
happy influence over the human fa-/several vears have condescended to 
mily And in leaving the subject, as|notice my reflections, | willtake a 
how proposed, [ commit the cause|brief view of some of the most popu- 
to Him who has begun to dispel that)Jar arguments, in favor of yar. But 
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cloud of darkness which has long 
rested upon the nations of the earth 
appealing atthe same time to 
various orders of civil and religious 
society. On the professors of the 
Christian name, there is a great! 








in deing this, lam aware that I shalf 
necessarily be drawn into some ar- 
guments already introduced into the 
Moral Advocate. This review of 
the subject will commence in the 
next number, which will §mmediately 
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weight of respousibility, They are foitow the present. 
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